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Book V, " Philosophy and Science." Under the last heading there are the 
following chapters: "Aristotle, Platonism, and Nicholas of Cusa"; 
" Leonardo Da Vinci : Anatomy, Physiology and Disease " ; " The Revolu- 
tion in Astronomy and Physics"; "The New Philosophers" (Telesio, 
Campanella, Bruno, Bacon) ; " Forms of Self-Expression : The Sixteenth 
Century Achievement." 

The book sustains the author's reputation for sound scholarship and 
historical insight and gift of expression. It is difficult to think of any 
other work which gives so comprehensive and accurate a picture of the 
interests and achievements of the sixteenth century. And one of the chief 
merits of the treatment is that the continuity of that century, both with 
those which preceded it and those which followed is preserved. In 
emphasizing the connection between thought and its expression the author 
enables us to understand the vital unity of the historical development. 
" One thinks of the transmitted influence of the past, whether remote or 
proximate, as knowledge and suggestion, as intellectual or emotional or 
social material to be appropriated and made further use of. It is well to 
think of it also as flowing on in modes of expression, which constitute the 
finished form of the matter, whether the form lie in language or in the 
figures of plastic art. Thoughts and emotions cannot pass from one time 
to another save in modes of their expression. And the more finished and 
perfect, the more taking, the more beautiful, the form of expression, the 
more enduring will be its influence and effect" (p. ix). It was the per- 
fection of form which the sixteenth century attained by using and working 
upon the heritage transmitted to it that constituted its chief glory. " More- 
over, looking to its effect upon succeeding times, one also realizes that 
this effect still lay in the excellence and power of expression. ... It 
was not the new content of thought, or the emotional increment, that was 
to impress the sixteenth century upon the future ; but the influence lying 
in its expressional power and charm and beauty" (Vol. I, p. 386). 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

The Idea of Progress. By J. B. Bury. London, The Macmillan Co. 

First Printed 1920, Reprinted 1921. — pp. xv, 377. 

After an introductory resume of the views of Greek, Roman and 
Mediaeval writers on progress, Professor Bury considers the interpreta- 
tions of universal history of Bodin and Le Roy. A chapter is then de- 
voted to Francis Bacon and another to Cartesianism, the latter dealing 
chiefly with Jansenism as represented by Pascal, but ending with a very 
cursory discussion of Leibniz. Then are outlined successively the views 
of Tassoni, Saint-Sorlin, Perrault, Fontenelle, Saint- Pierre, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Turgot, the Encyclopaedists, the Economists, Rousseau, Chas- 
tellux, Mercier and Condorcet At this point in the exposition the author 
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intersperses two chapters dealing with English and German speculations 
on progress, Godwin being chief among the Englishmen discussed, and 
Herder, Kant, Fichte and Hegel among the Germans. He then returns to 
France, " the nursing-mother of ideas," and expounds the views of Cousin, 
Jouffroy, Guizot, Saint-Simon and Comte. Brief chapters on the French 
Revolution of 1848, the " Exhibition of 1851 " and " Progress in the Light 
of Evolution" are added, the last, of course, ^dealing with the views of 
Darwin and Spencer. Then follows a short Epilogue and an Appendix 
of valuable notes to the text arranged by chapters. The volume closes 
with a good index. 

The title is a misnomer. It leads one to expect a discussion of the idea 
of progress in general, whereas one finds an historical survey of the belief 
that civilization will continue to advance indefinitely in future. " To 
speculate how theories of progress may be modified by recent philosophical 
speculation, lies beyond the scope of this volume, which is only concerned 
with tracing the origin of the idea and its growth up to the time when it 
became a current creed " (p. 348) . And the precise content of the idea 
whose growth is traced is succinctly stated: "You may conceive civiliza- 
tion as having gradually advanced in the past, but you have not got the 
idea of progress until you go on to conceive that it is destined to advance 
indefinitely in the future" (p. 7). 

It is this limiting of the content of the idea— a limitation which rigidly 
excludes the concept of a non-temporal, logical development as well as the 
notion of a progress of the individual human being from lower to higher 
types of experience — which justifies Professor Bury in writing: "The 
preponderance of France's part in developing the idea is an outstanding 
feature of its history" (p. xi). Ira truth, practically the whole book is a 
sympathetic discussion of the philosophical movement in France, culminat- 
ing first in the writings of the Encyclopaedists, but reaching a second and 
higher culmination in Positivism. Indeed, the book could just as appro- 
priately have been entitled Positivism and its Precursors. And Professor 
Bury obviously agrees with the general philosophical position of this suc- 
cession of thinkers, even though he does make some trenchant criticisms 
of Comte, and rejects the theory that the idea of- progress is ultimate. 
This explains his prejudice against every theory of progress based upon a 
metaphysical theory differing from Positivism, a prejudice which comes to 
sharpest expression in his too brief chapter entitled "German Specula- 
tions ", and appears as a deep-seated antipathy, begotten by misunderstand- 
ing, in his evaluation of Hegel's contribution to the idea. 

In less than fifteen pages of introduction the author attempts to prove 
that the ancients not only did not have, but could not possibly have had, 
an idea of progress. One of the main reasons given is that "the instinc- 
tive pessimism of the Greeks " as expressed in their theories of " Moira, 
of degeneration and cycles, suggested a view of the world which was the 
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very antithesis of progressive development" (pp. 17 and 10). Here Pro- 
fessor Bury confuses two entirely different questions: (1) Did the Greeks 
believe that civilization is advancing? and (2) Did they have an idea of 
what is meant by progress? The fact that the Greeks advanced a theory 
of degeneration proves that they had some idea of what is meant by 
progress. For how couldi anyone think that civilization is going backward 
without having some idea of what going forward means? Professor 
Buoy later devotes a whole chapter to the question, " Was Civilization a 
Mistake?" in which he discusses Rousseau's theory of regression, simply 
taking it for granted that a theory of regression belongs to the history of 
the idea of progress. Is it not pertinent to ask why the degeneration and 
cycle theories of the ancients do not belong to its history for the same 
reason that the theory of regression belongs to it ? 

In any case, Professor Bury has here raised an interesting question of 
fact about ancient thought which can not be adequately answered in the 
short space allotted to it in his book. Harnack's suggestion that the Pla- 
tonic notion of a demiurge, and its later development into the Philonlc 
and Neo-Platonic idea of divine powers intermediary between God and 
man, is an idea which functioned for the idea of progress in ancient 
thought, and really anticipates the later conception, seems to me to show 
far more philosophical insight than Professor Bury's very brief discussion 
of this fascinating historical problem. It may well be that in its groping 
after truth the human mind reached the idea of a progressive temporal 
development of civilization by bringing this type of speculation down from 
heaven to earth, so that these intermediary powers and ultimately even 
God himself (I think of Dr. Alexander's new theory of Deity and of the 
conception of God of Pragmatism) are far-off stages in the unfolding of 
Time, and are really future stages in the development of human beings 
and their institutions. If something like this has taken place, it would 
seem that a logical conception of progress must underlie, after all, every 
idea of a purely temporal development. 

Professor Bury, however, is not friendly to religious conceptions and 
regards the idea of providence as a superstition to be eradicated before 
the idea of progress could gain recognition. "The undermining of the 
theory of providence is very intimately connected with our subject; for it 
was just the theory of an active providence that the theory of progress 
was to replace ; and it was not till men felt independent of providence that 
they could organize a theory of progress" (p. 73>)- However, he nowhere 
examines the question of the relation between the idea of providence and 
that of progress. He does not even attempt a demonstration of the in- 
compatibility of the two conceptions, but simply assumes it to be a fact. 
This anti-theological bias makes it difficult for the author to be fair to 
writers having a religious conception of the world. 
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A reference to Burke's A Vindication of Natural Society (p. 182) is 
misleading in that it leaves the impression that the author was actually 
attacking organized society, whereas the truth is that he was ironical, 
intending his argument as a reductio ad absurdum of Lord Bolingbroke's 
defense of natural religion (Deism). 

Yet in spite of these limitations and defects, Professor Bury's book will 
repay reading. It contains lucid and valuable discussions of thinkers 
whom students of philosophy should know. He quotes more than is nec- 
essary, but his quotations are usually apposite. The book is interesting 
reading because aptly and felicitously expressed. 

In the Epilogue Professor Bury turns prophet. "A day will come, in 
the revolution' of centuries, when a new idea will usurp the place of the 
idea of progress as the directing idea of humanity. Another star, un- 
noticed now or invisible, will climb up the intellectual heaven, and human 
emotions will react to its influence, human plans respond to its guidance. 
It will be the criterion by which progress and all other ideas will be 
judged. And it too will have its successor" (p. 352). Will the attain- 
ment of this new idea which is to supplant the idea of progress mean that 
the human race has progressed? This is a question which not only Pro- 
fessor Bury, but all other devotees of progress, who have not fallen under 
the spell of the ' illusion of finality ', might well ponder. For if they answer 
it affirmatively, the theory of the relativity of the idea of progress is 
contradicted, but if they answer it negatively, they take a position not far 
removed from the much-maligned cycle theory of the ancients. 

Daniel Sommer Robinson. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Secret Happiness or Salvation through Growth. By Edmond 
Holmes. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1021. — pp. x, 360. 
The reader will examine a book with such a title in the fear of being 
insulted by some fantastic half-thinking. He will be surprised and grati- 
fied to find this book is full of clear thinking and lucid expression. The 
author challenges the reader's attention from the first page to the last with 
a kindly, humane purpose which he happily expresses as "the higher 
agnosticism — the faith that is so secure that it does not ask to be formu^ 
lated" (p. viii). Secrets of happiness are usually shouted in the street as 
patent medicines are sold at the fair. This secret of happiness comes with 
the persuasive force of the still small voice. 

Part I is an analysis of the passing of the feudal order. In feudalism 
the hope of happiness centers in externality and force. Part II undertakes 
the more difficult task of interpreting modern science, especially modern 
biological science, in other than feudalistic terms. Externality is written 
large in scientific discussion and research. Force is the god of "heredity 
and environment." Faith in the validity of the internal categories rests 



